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"These  were  strangers  and  pilgrims." — Heb.  xi.,  13. 

A  recent  writer  says  of  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the 
settlement  of  Plymouth :  "  This  is  the  old  and  well-worn  title-deed, 
which  reveals  to  us  and  authenticates  to  the  world  the  descent  of  our 
heritage.  Its  rehearsal  is  like  the  legal  process  of  searching  the  title, 
which,  however  often  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  must  needs  be  done 
anew  at  every  stage  of  the  property's  descent."  What  more  appro- 
priate time  could  we  have  for  its  re-reading  than  this  Centennial  Sab- 
bath? To  clearly  understand  the  Pilgrim  movement,  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  origin  artti  nature  of  Puritanism  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Puritans.  The  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  domination 
of  the  Papacy,  which  had  been  going  forward  simultaneously  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Bohemia,  Switzerland  and  England,  had,  in  the  latter,  cul- 
minated in  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  nation  was  severed 
from  the  Papal  See.  The  efforts  of  Queen  Mary  to  again  place  the 
land  under  a  foreign  yoke  had  failed,  and  by  Elizabeth  the  breach 
had  been  widened  beyond  all  hope  or  fear  of  being  healed.  The 
faithful  labors  of  such  men  as  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs like  Cobham,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seemed  to  have  brought  forth 
the  fruit  of  a  general  religious  liberty.  The  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
can  be  distinctly  traced,  link  by  link,  from  Wycliffe  to  Huss,  from  Huss  to 
Latimer,  from  Latimer  to  the  Puritan  martyrs,  and  thence  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  which 
civil  and  religious  freedom  is  the  unalienable  right  of  every  man. 

We  might  have  concluded  that  religious  liberty  was  now  secured, 
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and  no  interference  with  the  individual  conscience,  in  matters  of  faith 
or  forms  of  worship,  would  again  be  permitted.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Nothing  dies  so  slowly  as  bigotry.  Intolerance  seems  almost  insepar- 
able from   power,  and  persecution  from  authority. 

Often  it  has  been  seen  that  it  only  needs  the  persecuted  should 
become  strong  enough,  and  they  at  once  become  persecutors.  Human 
nature  is  a  very  imperfect  and  fallible  thing. 

The  Reformation  under  King  Henry  was  a  very  imperfect  affair. 
It  made  the  monarch  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  fountain  of  all 
spiritual  authority,  in  the  place  of  the  Pope.  Henry  was  not  moved 
to  his  part  in  the  severance  of  the  realm  from  the  Papacy  by  love 
of  truth  or  spiritual  aspirations,  or  desire  to  advance  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  realm.  Royal  voluptuary,  heartless  murderer,  insatiable 
sensualist,  he  was  not  likely  to  care  for  the  purification  of  morals,  or 
sanctity  of  life. 

Had  the  Pope  bent  to  his  wishes  gracefully,  he  would  not  have 
interfered  with  his  spiritual  supremacy.  What  he  detested  was  any 
assertion  of  authority  which  conflicted  with  his  own.  He  cut  loose 
from  Rome  in  the  interest  of  absolutism,  not  of  liberty.  When  he 
had  made  the  breach,  he  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  it  permanent. 
He  sought  to  bind  powerful  men  to  him  by  a  system  of  bribery,  of 
lavish  bestowment  of  patronage  and  perquisites.  The  monasteries  were 
suppressed ;  religious  establishments  which  had  grown  rich  through 
centuries  of  emolument  and  land  grasping  were  dissolved,  and  the  vast 
domains,  fat  livings  and  hoarded  wealth  were  divided  among  his  cour- 
tiers and  satellites,  deeded  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  So  it  is  not 
strange  that  men  who  were  thus  ennched  should  say  :  "  If  this  is  the 
Reformation,  we  will  stick  by  it."  This  king  went  on  the  principle, 
the  false  principle  which  governs  so  many  of  our  politicians  to-day, 
"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils ;"  and  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
modern  herd  of  political  tricksters  who  seek  to  achieve  their  own  ends 
by    "putting    things    where    they    will    do    the    most    good."       By    this 
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judicious  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  and  of  livings 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  priors  and  abbots,  Henry- 
bound  Parliament  to  his  interests.  I  assert  that,  voluntarily,  design- 
edly, Henry  VIII.  did  nothing  to  advance  genuine  religious  freedom. 
It  was  a  governmental  and  political,  rather  than  a  spiritual  reformation. 
Side  by  side  with  this,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  great  middle  class,  who  are  always  the  strength 
and  backbone  of  a  nation,  there  was  a  growing  spirituality,  a  grave, 
stern,  but  genuine  religiousness,  which  longed  for  the  pure  gospel,  for 
simplicity  of  worship,  for  purification  of  morals,  and  unchallenged  free- 
dom,  both  in  its  religious  faith  and   forms  of  worship. 

The  book  from  which  these  Protestants  within  Protestantism  drew 
their  inspiration  and  fed  the  fountains  of  their  life  was  the  Bible. 
The  doctrines  they  embraced  were,  in  the  main,  Calvinistic.  The 
essence  of  Calvinism  is  individualism.  It  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  soul  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  recognizing  no 
authority  as  binding  but  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  time  of  her  dire 
need,  when  it  was  a  question  whether  England  should  remain  Eng- 
land or  become  a  tributary  of  Spain,  none  were  more  fearless,  none 
did  doughtier  work  than  these  men,  known  afterwards  as  Puritans. 
Every  English  historian  bears  witness  to  their  loyalty.  Says  Greene : 
"  It  was  the  Puritan  who  went  forth  to  fight  the  Spaniard,  in  France 
or  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  the  Puritan  who  broke  into  the  Span- 
ish Main,  and  singed  Philip's  beard  at  Cadiz.  It  was  the  Puritan 
whose  assiduous  preachings  and  catechizing  had  slowly  won  the  mass 
of  the  English  people  to  any  real  acceptance  of  Protestantism.  And 
as  the  war  drifted  on,  as  the  hatred  to  Spain  and  the  resentment  to 
the  Papacy  grew  keener  and  fiercer,  as  patriotism  became  more  identi- 
fied with  Protestantism,  and  Protestantism  more  identified  with  hatred 
of  Rome,  the  side  of  English  religion  which  lay  furthest  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  traditions  of  the  past  grew  more  and  more  popular 
among  Englishmen. 
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Even  the  most  intense  of  the  Puritans  did  not  at  first  think  of 
separating  from  the  National  Church.  They  asked  but  for  a  reason- 
able liberty  and  some  concessions  for  the  sake  of  timid  or  tender  con- 
sciences in   the  matter  of  vestments  and  crosses. 

Had  they  been  met  only  half  way,  they  would  have  remained,  re- 
ceiving the  pure  milk  of  the  Word  from  the  breast  of  the  Mother 
Church,  bowing  at  her  altars  and  worshipping  in  her  shrines.  Had 
Elizabeth  and  her  fatuous  successor,  James  I.,  been  generous  and  con- 
ciliatory, there  never  would  have  been  the  great  Nonconformist  revolt. 
But  that  Queen  hated  Puritanism,  politically  and  religiously.  She  had 
all  the  willfulness  and  love  of  absolute  authority  of  her  father,  and 
James  added  to  these  an  imbecile  obstinacy.  Elizabeth  drove  her 
more  spiritual  subjects  into  Puritanism ;  drove  Puritanism  into  separa- 
tion from  the  Church,  and  at  last  caused  expatriation, — the  Mayflower, 
and  the   American   Republic. 

Now,  what  was  the  true  character  of  the  Puritans  ?  I  am  per- 
suaded no  class  of  people  have  been  more  misunderstood  and  maligned, 
They  have  been  pictured  as  gloomy  ascetics  and  fierce  bigots.  Taine, 
in  his  brilliant  "  English  Literature,"  exhausts  even  his  splendid  re- 
sources of  rhetoric  in  picturing  them  under  these  aspects.  In  their 
incessant  brooding  upon  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  terrors  of  eternity, 
he  says  they  lost  all  interest  in  business  or  pleasure,  and  looked  upon 
all  beauty  as  a  snare  of  the  devil.  "  The  azure  sky  shines  not  for 
them ;  the  sun  warms  them  not ;  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  things 
have  no  attraction  for  them  ;  laughter  becomes  a  crime ;  all  pleasure, 
all  feasting,  is  a  deadly  offence  in  their  eyes.  A  Maypole  is  the  sign 
of  sin  unpardonable,  and  life  is  passed,  day  after  day,  in  anguish  of 
spirit,  in  sackcloth  and  prayer.  We  are  told  that  they  prohibited  bear 
baiting,  not  because  it  hurt  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators."  But,  is  such  a  picture  a  portrait,  or  a  caricature  ? 
Like  all  one-sided  characterizations,  it  is  the  latter.  That  they  did 
dwell  too  much  on  the    sterner    aspects  of   God's   character,   and   often 
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shrouded  their  souls  in  a  gloom  which  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  joyous 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  would  have  scattered  as  the  sun  scatters  the 
clouds,  is  true.  That  long  persecution  drove  them  into  fanaticism,  and 
fanaticism  led  to  excesses  in  religious  idea  and  undue  severity  toward 
others,   is   undeniable. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  these  grand  men  of  the  age  to  which 
the  founders  of  this  nation  belonged.  It  is  not  from  the  dramatists 
and  satirists  of  that  time  or  of  the  Restoration  we  must  receive  our 
impressions  of  these  men.  Says  Macaulay  :  "  To  know  God,  to  serve 
Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  to  the  Puritans  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  others  sub- 
stituted for  the  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze 
full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  Him  face  to 
face.  They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  His  favor,  and  confi- 
dent of  that  favor  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignity  of  the  world.  If  they  knew  little  of  the  works  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their 
names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heraldry,  they  felt  sure  they 
were  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accom- 
panied by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had 
charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;, 
their  diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  They 
believed  that  for  them  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen 
of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  They  had  been  rescued 
by  no  common  deliverer  from  no  common  foe.  Ransomed  by  the  sweat 
of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice  ;  for  them  the 
sun  had  been  darkened,  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  the  dead  had  arisen, 
and  all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God."  It 
was  a  grand  faith,  and  it  created  grand  men  and  women.  Neither  was 
Puritanism  deficient  in  men  of  genius  and  culture.  We  do  not  forget 
that   it    had   divines   whose  thoughts,    clear  as   crystal,   are   spoken   in  a 
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diction  strong  as  the  sweep  of  a  mighty  river,  resonant  as  the  thunder. 
It  was  Puritanism  gave  to  the  world  a  man,  born  twelve  years  after 
Shakespeare  was  buried,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  book  which  has  been 
at  once  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  lowly — a  book  which  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  most  cultured,  and  woven  a  spell  of  sweet  enchant- 
ment over  the  soul  of  the  simple  rustic,  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  as  many  tongues  as  the  Bible,  and  been  read  by  millions  who 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon — John 
Bunyan  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  was  Puritanism  gave  to  the 
world  John  Milton — a  man  pure  as  the  Abdiel  of  his  own  imagery, 
fearless  as  the  archangel  who  led  God's  hosts  in  his  vision  of  the 
mighty  war  in  heaven — whose  prose  rises  into  the  realms  of  poetry, 
whose  poetry  soars  lark-like  up  to  heaven's  gates  and  floats  back  to 
earth  ringing  with  the  echoes  of  angels'  harps,  redolent  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  that  never  fade,  and  whose  grand  conception  of  a 
nation,  like  an  eagle  renewing  her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  was  to  nearest  approach 
realization  in  that  commonwealth  founded  by  a  band  of  his  exiled 
brethren.  Such  was  Puritanism  and  the  Puritans,  against  whom  Eliza- 
beth brought  the  enginery  of  power  and  persecution.  Her  first  act  was 
to  pass  what  is  known  as  "  the  Act  of  Uniformity,"  which  made  it  a 
penal  offence  for  any  religious  assembly,  great  or  small,  to  worship  God 
after  any  fashion  save  that  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  or  for  any 
minister  to  conduct  a  service  of  any  sort  save  as  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  dress,  forms,  ceremonies  and  words,  to  the  letter.  This  struck 
at  the  root  of  a  right  the  people  cherished  as  dearly  as  life  itself.  It  was 
an  act  of  tyranny  as  detestable  as  any  that  Rome  had  ever  attempted. 
This  so-called  "Protestant  Queen" — a  veritable  Pope  in  petticoats  — 
makes  the  simple  act  of  worshipping  God  as  conscience  might  dictate, 
a  crime.  The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
44  Court  of  High  Commission."    The  members  of  this  court  were  selected 
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by  the  Crown,  and  its  powers  were  as  absolute  as  those  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Any  three  members  of  this  commission,  one  being  a  bishop,  might 
constitute  a  court  with  full  powers,  and  cause  to  be  apprehended  any 
person  having  a  book  or  pamphlet  against  the  forms  of  the  Church, 
or  known  or  reported  to  have  used  slanderous  words  against  the  same, 
or  who  refused  to  perform,  if  clergymen,  or  attend,  if  laymen,  the 
Church  service  as  established  by  law;  and  to  fine,  imprison,  or  other- 
wise punish   them   according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Deeds  were  done  by  this  Commission  which  are  as  atrocious  as 
any  recorded  of  Romanism.  The  stain  on  the  garments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  made  by  Elizabeth  is  indelible.  Like  the  phantom  blood 
on  the  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth,  not  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  can  wash 
it  out.  For  daring  to  claim  the  right  to  worship  God  without  priestly 
vestments  or  printed  prayer,  men  and  women  were  imprisoned,  pilloried, 
scourged,  ruined  by  fines,  and  hanged  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
Oh,  Orthodoxy,   what  crimes  have  been  committed   in   thy  name  ! 

Elizabeth  died,  and,  in  1603,  James  I.  came  to  the  throne.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  handsome,  kingly  Tudors,  who  had  ruled  England,  was 
this  Scottish  kinglet.  His  big  head,  protruding  tongue,  ricketty  legs, 
indicated  the  nature  that  was  thus  grotesquely  clothed.  He  was  a  coarse 
buffoon  and  a  coward.  If  he  had  any  divine  right,  it  was  the  right  to 
be  at  once  the  greatest  pedant  and  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.  He 
announced  his  determination  to  make  all  the  Noncomformists  conform 
or  to  hurry  them  out  of  the  land.  The  first  he  failed  to  do ;  the  second 
he  accomplished  ;  and  the  result  was  the  settlement  of  New  England. 
The  cradle  of  the  American  Church  was  the  little  village  of  Scrooby, 
in  the  North  of  England.  It  had  an  ancient  manor  house,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  great  Wolsey,  who  came  to  it  in  the  hour  of  his  fall,  but 
which  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  one  William  Brewster,  who  had 
leased  it.  He  had  been  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
William  Davison,  one  of  the  Queen's  ambassadors  and  afterwards  one 
of  her  principal  secretaries  of  State.     Davison  was  ordered  to  make  out 
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the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  ordered  to 
take  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal.  He  did  so  and 
the  deed  was  done.  Elizabeth,  to  evade  the  clamor  that  rose  about 
that  act  of  revenge,  turned  against  her  secretary,  accusing  him  of  over- 
zeal,  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  Brewster 
stood  by  his  chief  and  patron  in  his  time  of  trouble.  He  was  a  Puritan 
in  principle,  though  not  as  yet  a  separatist.  Up  in  the  North  of  England 
was  a  little  band  of  persecuted  Christians  who  needed  his  help,  and 
God  sent  him  to  them.  Through  the  influence  of  a  court  friend,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Scrooby,  and  in  that  capacity  he  leased  the 
old  manor  house  at  Scrooby.  There  are  a  good  many  people  just  now 
who  want  to  be  made  postmasters,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them 
will  be  as  worthy  a  nation's  gratitude  as  this  postmaster  of  Scrooby. 
The  office  then  was  not  what  it  is  now.  The  service  of  the  post  was 
of  great  importance,  and  dealt  more  with  the  Queen  and  Parliament  and 
government  affairs  than  with  the  correspondence  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Brewster  held  it  for  thirteen  years,  reaching  into  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Here  he  married  and  had  children  born  to  him* 
Seeing  the  persecution,  deprivation  and  silencing  of  ministers  under  whom 
he  had  sat,  whose  ministry  he  knew  to  be  godly  and  pure,  he  felt  that 
hope  for  reformation  in  the  Church  was  vain.  He  cast  his  lot  withs 
a  few  men  and  women  who  met  in  the  neighborhood  and  were  minis- 
tered to  by  another  man,  now  honored  by  all  lovers  of  truth  and 
righteousness — John  Robinson,  first  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  their  covenant  these  few  godly  people  joined  themselves  into 
a  church  estate  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  to  walk  in  all  his  ways 
made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  to  them,  according  to  their  best 
endeavors,  whatsoever  it  should  cost  them,  the  Lord  assisting  them. 
William  Brewster  was  chosen  ruling  elder,  and  the  little  church  wor- 
shipped henceforth  in  the  old  manor  house.  Thus  did  the  house  in 
which  Wolsey  had  lived,  the  haughtiest  prelate  England  ever  had,  the 
bitterest   foe  of   religious  liberty  and  Elizabeth,  hater  of  Puritanism,  had 
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lodged,  become  the  cradle  of  Puritanism — the  starting  point  of  the 
American   Church  and   Republic. 

The  news  of  their  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  soon  reached 
the  ecclesiastical  powers.  They  soon  found  that  the  king  would  keep  his 
word  and  "  harry  them  out."  The  forces  of  the  enemy  opened  upon 
them.  Some  were  seized  and  hurried  to  prison.  Spies  watched  them 
day  and  night,  and  death  or  flight  seemed  their  only  alternative.  Brew- 
ster stood  by  them.  He  had  chosen  them,  for  poverty  or  wealth, 
sickness  or  health,  life  or  death. 

How  to  preserve  themselves  as  a  Church,  not  how  to  save  them- 
selves individually,  was  the  question  before  them.  They  had  heard 
that,  across  the  German  Ocean,  in  Holland,  there  was  liberty.  There 
they  would  be  free  to  worship  God.  But  such  a  flight  meant  the 
renunciation  of  country,  of  home,  of  all  the  ties  binding  them  to  their 
native  sod,  and  that,  perhaps,  for  ever.  They  counted  the  cost,  and 
made  the  resolve.  Brewster  chartered  a  vessel,  and  in  fear  and 
trembling  the  little  band  went  aboard.  But  the  captain  was  a  traitor, 
and  betrayed  them  to  the  authorities,  and  ere  the  ship  sailed  they 
were  seized  and  brought  back,  their  persons  searched  and  rifled,  and 
Brewster  and  Bradford  thrown  into  prison.  But  this  failure  only 
bound  them   more  closely  together. 

The  God  who  keeps  watch  over  His  own  cared  for  them ;  and 
the  next  Spring  they  tried  again.  Again  their  plans  were  discovered, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  fly  in  fragments,  wives  without  husbands, 
children  without  parents.  Some  were  seized,  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Some  tossed  on  that  dark  sea  fourteen  days.  But  faith  was  strong, 
and  they  held  on,  until  at  last  they  all  reached  the  shore,  and  the 
little  Church,  tempest-tossed  and  driven,  found  rest.  At  Amsterdam 
they  found  the  churches  rent  into  factions  on  trivial  matters,  such  as 
what  should  be  the  dress  of  the  women,  and  (with  that  disposition  to 
run  the  minister's  family  affairs,  which  is  not  yet  extinct)  whether  the 
pastor's  wife  had  the  right  to  wear  whalebones,   or  cork   heels  on  her 
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shoes.  The  Pilgrims  from  Scrooby  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
and  went  further  on,  establishing  themselves  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Leyden.  It  was  an  hour  of  great  pregnancy  in  all  Europe  just  then. 
The  Netherlands  had  won  their  freedom,  and  the  twelve  years'  truce 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  had  just  been  signed. 
France  was  on  the  way  to  the  crime  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Armen- 
ianism  and  Calvinism  were  convulsing  the  Dutch  Churches  by  bitter 
controversy.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  Leyden's  noble  University, 
that  little  Pilgrim  Church  planted  itself.  The  scholarship  of  John 
Robinson  and  Brewster  was  quickly  perceived  and  generously  honored. 
Peacefully  pursuing  their  occupations,  loving  and  fearing  God,  the  band 
of  exiles  lived  for  eleven  years.  Other  fugitives  from  the  dear  old 
land  came  to  them.  Among  them  were  Robert  Cushman,  who  after- 
wards preached  the  first  sermon  that  was  ever  printed  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  Miles  Standish,  the  hero  of  many  a  fight  against  Spain,  who 
could  read  Caesar  and  fight  like  the  Roman,  who  was  more  success- 
ful as  the  defender  of  the  weak  against  savage  Indians  than  as  a 
wooer  for  the  heart  of  the  gentle  Priscilla ;  John  Carver,  first  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Winslow,  who  was  to  be  one  of  his 
successors.  Thus  the  Church  in  Leyden  grew  and  waxed  stronger. 
But  soon  they  perceived  this  could  not  be  their  rest.  They  wanted 
to  settle  somewhere,  where  their  Church  could  be  as  a  light  to  others  ; 
a  refuge  for  those  who  were  as  true  lovers  of  liberty  as  themselves. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  their  reasons  for  seeking  another 
home,  as  set  forth  by  them  in  solemn  council.  After  much  prayer, 
they  decided  to  seek  a  place  in  America  under  the  grant  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.  They  sought  a  charter  of  toleration  from  the  king, 
but  could  not  get  it.  Providentially  their  charter  from  the  Virginia 
Company  was  never  used.  At  last  they  arranged  to  go  out  and  seek 
to  be  led  by  God  to  a  home,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  such 
as  freely  consented  to  the  risks  to  be  taken  from  Holland  to  South- 
ampton by  the  Speedwell,  and  thence   by  the  Mayflower.      Prayers  were 
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offered,  tears  fell  like  rain,  good-byes  were  whispered,  eyes  looked  love 
into  eyes  they  might  never  see  again,  and  from  Delft  Haven  they  put 
out  to  sea.  Only  the  Mayflower  entered  and  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Oh,  the  grandeur  of  the  faith,  the  audacity  of  the  courage  of  those  men 
who  thus  braved  the  unknown  seas  to  seek  an  unknown  land  !  Little 
did   they  dream   of  the   mighty  results  to   flow  from   their  deed. 

The  first  notes  of  a  perfectly  free  civilization  were  struck  in  that 
little  vessel,  while  the  mighty  tones  *of  the  unbound  winds  and  the 
fetterless   sea  played  the  accompaniment. 

Never  did  the  angels  of  God  who  "  desire  to  look  into "  the 
mysteries  of  the  divine  purposes,  behold  a  scene  more  pregnant  with 
vital  issues  to  Liberty  and  Religion  than  when  that  band  of  brave 
men  and    fearless  women  dared  the  trackless  main. 

When  storms  swept  the  seas  and  darkness  settled  on  the  crested 
waves,  what  kept  them  calm  and  brave?  Faith  in  the  God  they 
served.  One  may  fancy  that  in  the  night  voices  might  be  heard 
crying : 

Wait   cheerily,    oh,   mariners, 

For  daylight    and   for  land  ; 
The  breath  of   God  is   in  your  sail, 

Your   rudder  in   His   hand. 

Sail   on,    sail  on,   deep   freighted 

With  blessings   and  with  hopes  ; 
The   saints  of  old,    with   shadowy  hands, 

Are  pulling  at  your  ropes. 

Behind,   ye  holy  martyrs, 

Uplift  the  palm   and   crown ; 
Before   ye,   unborn   ages   send 

Their  benedictions   down. 

Take  heart,   take  heart,   ye  pilgrims, 

God's  errands   never  fail; 
Sweep   on,   through   storm  and  darkness, 

The   thunder  and   the   hail. 
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Sail  on,    the  morning  cometh, 

The  port  ye  yet  shall   win, 
And  all  the   bells   of  God   shall  ring 

The  good   ship  bravely  in. 

And  ring  them  in  those  bells  did  after  many  a  weary  day  and 
stormy  night.  Why  tell  the  story  any  further  ?  You  know  how  they 
debarked  amid  the  snows.  You  have  heard  of  their  weary  journeys  to 
and  fro  about  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  the  rain  freezing  on  them  until 
they  looked  like  men  clad  in  mail  of  steel,  the  women  and  children 
waiting  in  the  little  vessel  until  the  right  place  for  them  to  land  was 
found,  and  then  their  landing  upon  Plymouth  Rock — spot  more  to  be 
honored  than  all  the  battle  fields  of  earth — and  on  the  holy  Sabbath 
they  held  worship,   and 

Amidst  the  storm   they  sang, 
And   the  stars  heard   and  the  sea. 

All  that  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  fuller  telling.  Thus 
were  the  foundations  of  the  American  Church  and  Republic  laid.  Its 
corner-stone  is  liberty.  Free  Church.  Free  press.  Free  schools.  Free 
Bible.  Free  conscience.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  these  principles  are 
never  tampered  with.  Let  our  cry  be  to  any  man  or  men,  be  they 
politicians  or  ecclesiastics,  who  would  touch  one  of  these  pillars  of  our 
commonwealth  and  weaken  it,  be  it  ever  so  little,  "  Hands  off,  there ; 
hands  off!  We  have  received  this  Republic,  with  all  its  rich  inheri- 
tance, its  magnificent  possibilities,  from  the  hands  of  men  who  lived 
and  died  for  freedom,  and  as  they  left  it  we  will  hand  it  to  our  children. 
We  glory  in  our  polity,  our  churches,  our  schools,  our  Bible."  We 
need  not 

Heed   the  sceptic's  puny  hands 

While  near  the  school   the  church  spire  stands, 

Nor  fear  the  blinded  bigot's  rule 

While  near  the   church  spire  stands   the  school. 
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Young  men,  I  appeal  to  you.  The  future  of  this  land  ot  the 
Pilgrims  is  in  your  hands.      Its  security  is  in  the  manliness  of  its  sons.. 

What  constitutes  a   State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlements   or  labored   mound, 
Nor  cities  proud   with   spires   and   cities   crowned, 

Nor  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,   laughing  at  the  storm,    rich  navies   ride, 

Nor   starred   and   spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness   wafts   perfume   to  pride. 

No.      Men !      High-minded  men ! 

O  God,  give  us  men  !  Men  in  our  senates  and  our  halls  of  legisla- 
tion and  justice.  Give  us  godly  men — men  who  love  righteousness  and 
hate  iniquity.  Then  shall  America  be  greater  in  the  coming  century 
than  in  the  past.  The  thunder  of  freedom's  song  shall  break  the 
fetters  of  the  enslaved  in  every  land.  The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right 
prevail,  and  the  nations  sit  beneath  the  light  of  a  freedom's  sun,  which 
shall  go   down   no  more   forever. 


II. 


wur  aooclly  rjeritaae  and  tpe  men  wrjo  aave  it  to  us. 


"  The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage." — Psalm  xvi.,  6. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  king,  a  poet  and  a  patriot.  The  eyes 
of  the  royal  singer  swept  from  his  palace  roof  over  the  fair  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  and  away  beyond  to  the  distant  mountain  heights  of 
Lebanon,  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Escholl,  and  the  fertile  pasture  lands 
of  Esdaelon,  and  his  thoughts  took  in  the  whole  land,  with  its  beauty, 
productiveness  and  defenced  cities,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  patriotic 
pride  and  pious  gratitude.  Peace  was  in  all  its  borders  and  prosperity 
within  its  palaces,  and,  tracing  the  hand  of  the  Jehovah  in  all  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  nation,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  is  the 
portion  of  my  inheritance,  the  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places  ; 
yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage."  Surely,  if  such  a  prospect  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  and  awakened  the  thankfulness  of  this  ancient  patriot,  what 
words  can  voice  the  emotions  that  should  fill  our  hearts  to-day?  We 
stand  to-day  on  the  mountain  top  of  such  national  achievement,  phe- 
nomenal growth,  and  rapid  progression,  as  has  never  been  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Such  a  century  as  the  one  we  celebrate  has  never  before  been 
written  in  the  annals  of  any  people.  The  first  century  of  our  nation's 
life  under  our  present  form  of  government  is  now  completed.  The 
Benjamin  of  the  kingdoms  and  empires  and  nationalities  of  our  race 
is  now  one  hundred  years  old.  The  nation  halts  a  moment  to  give 
utterance  to  its  thankfulness  and  joy.  The  boom  of  cannon,  the  shout 
of  millions,    the   blazonry  ot    banners,   the   orator's   eulogy,  the  psalm  ot 
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praise,  the  ascending  incense  of  prayer,  the  arrested  business,  the  march 
of  citizen  soldiery,  the  tramp  of  its  coming  generation — all  blend  in 
sounding  forth  a  nation's  ecstacy  and  congratulation.  We  review  our 
country's  history,  its  birth,  its  growth,  the  conflicts  through  which  it  won 
independency,  and  was  cemented  into  its  present  impregnable  strength. 
We  recall  its  battles,  nobly  fought ;  its  victories,  heroically  won ;  its 
broadening  territory,  its  marvelous  resources,  its  educational  advantages, 
its  sturdy  and  increasing  religiousness;  while  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  floats  an  unrent  flag  over  a  united  people,  one 
and  indivisible.  Surely,  if  any  people  can  take  up  the  refrain  of  this  old 
national  ode,  we  can,  and  exclaim,  "The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in 
pleasant  places,"  etc. 

It  is  but  meet  and  right  we  should  endeavor  to  measure  our  heri- 
tage and  consider  our  great  privileges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  ot 
us  have  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  national  domain.  If  we 
attempt  to  grasp  this  by  comparison  with  European  countries,  we  must 
think  of  a  republic  of  eighteen  States,  each  as  large  as  Spain ;  or  of 
one  of  thirty  States,  each  as  large  Italy;  or  one  of  sixty  States,  each  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales.  Were  it  possible  to  take  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Greece,  and  weld  them  into  one  mighty 
confederation  of  nations,  the  vast  domain  could  be  laid  down  west  of 
the  Hudson  River  three  times.  Mr.  Gladstone  says :  "  America  has  a 
natural  base  for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man  ;" 
and,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  Empire  of  England  is 
severed  by  oceans,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Alaska,  compact,  he  adds :  "  The  distinction  between  continuous  em- 
pire, and  empire  severed  and  dispersed  over  sea,  is  vital."  The  area 
of  these  United  States,  omitting  Alaska,  is  more  than  three  millions 
square  miles — more  than  double  the  area  of  China.  Of  that  area, 
1,500,000  square  miles  is  fit  for  general  agriculture,  700,000  square 
miles  are  now  occupied  as  farms,  and  400,000  improved. 
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This  is  the  surface  of  our  national  heritage.  Think  of  the  growth 
of  our  population  within  the  past  one  hundred  years.  In  1789  this  popu- 
lation was  a  little  over  three  millions ;  to-day  it  is  fifty-six  millions. 
The  growth  within  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  more  than  forty  millions. 
This  increase  represents  every  European  nation.  Here  we  have  the 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon,  the  impulsive  and  somewhat  irrepressible  Celt,  the 
French,  Scandinavian,  German,  Bohemian,  Swiss.  The  majority  of  these 
come  here  to  find  a  home  and  win  an  honest  living.  The  demagogues 
and  sectaries  are  a  small  minority.  Most  of  those  who  come  to  us  from 
foreign  shores  quickly  assimilate  with  our  institutions  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, highly  esteeming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizenship 
which  is  granted  them.  The  sporadic  outbursts  of  anarchism  are  but 
bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the  vast  sea  of  our  life. 

The  material  resources  and  possibilities  of  our  heritage  are  almost 
beyond  computation.  America  is  to-day  the  granary  of  the  world. 
There  is  wheat  growing  land  here  sufficient  to  sustain  a  thousand 
million  people.  The  wealth  beneath  the  soil  equals  that  upon  its  sur- 
face. While  the  coal  mines  of  Europe  are  being  exhausted,  we  have 
enough  near  the  surface  to  supply  us  for  centuries.  In  silver  and  gold 
it  challenges  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  of  Australia  and  Africa, 
Germany  and  Austria  ;  and  in  iron  her  mountains  seem  to  be  exhaust- 
less.  Our  educational  system,  though  not  by  any  means  perfect,  is 
the  equal  of  any,  and  this  is  the  only  nation  that  pays  more  for  educa- 
tion than  for  war.  The  tramp  of  a  mighty  army  of  children  on  their 
way  to  school  may  be  heard  from  Maine  to  California,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  commerce,  we 
find  that  in  this  America  leads  the  world.  The  Colonies  were  founded 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  symbol  of  her 
greatness  is  the  plow,  and  the  loom,  not  the  cross-hilted  sword.  The 
internal  commerce  of  these  States  exceeds  the  entire  foreign  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Austria- 
Hungary  and   Belgium   combined. 
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While  the  millions  of  Europe  have  been  struggling  in  the  thralls 
of  military  despotism,  the  American  people  have  been  for  one  hundred 
years  peacefully  working  out  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  result  is 
that  their  industrial  successes  have  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the 
world  in  wealth  and  power. 

There  are  some  good  but  pessimistic  pious  people  who  continually 
bemoan  the  decrease  of  religion  in  the  land.  But  is  there  a  decrease 
of  the  religious  spirit?  I  think  not.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1776,  there  were  1,461  ministers  and  1,951  churches,  which  gave 
one  minister  for  every  2,053  souls,  and  a  church  for  every  1,538.  In 
1880  there  was  a  minister  for  every  660  and  a  church  for  every  553. 
These  churches  have  all  been  erected  without  a  dime  from  tithes  or 
State  treasuries.  If  this  does  not  show  a  widespread  recognition  ol 
religion,  what  will?  Wherever  the  American  settles,  he  at  once  be- 
gins to  build  a  school-house  and  a  church.  The  churches  have  not 
only  kept  abreast  of  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  but  outstripped 
it.  Thus  have  I  rapidly  glanced  at  our  inheritance,  and  is  it  not, 
brothers,  a  goodly  heritage  ? 

But  if,  as  a  congregation  of  Christian  people,  we  should  devote 
this  day  to  a  vain-glorious  admiration  and  self-congratulation,  we  should 
sink  below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  As  we  sweep  our  gaze  over 
this  vast  empire  of  the  people,  we  are  borne  backward  to  days  of 
darkness  and  of  strife,  to  the  years  of  heroic  struggle  and  brave  en- 
durance, when  the  nation  was  in  birth  pangs,  to  the  several  stages  of 
our  national  development,  we  trace  the  path  through  which  our  fathers 
led  us  into  freedom,  a  path  marked  with  tears  and  blood.  We  re- 
call the  men  who  gave  to  us  our  glorious  heritage,  and  would  fain 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  all,  through  all,  and  over  all.  The  past  one 
hundred  years  is  a  century  of  Divine  Providence.  That  providence  it 
is  our  duty  to  trace  and  thankfully  acknowledge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reading  and  writing  history.  The  one  is 
atheistic,    ignores    God's    connection     with    all    human  events.      In    the 
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rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  growth  or  decay  of  nations,  such  writers 
hear  no  divine  voice,  acknowledge  no  force  they  cannot  see.  They 
assume  that  the  darkest  problems  in  human  history  are  to  be  solved 
by  isothermal  lines  and  the  globes.  Soil,  climate,  topography,  physical 
conditions  and  circumstances  are  potential,  but  God  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  development  of  any  people,  no  part  in  the  history  of  any 
nation. 

Now,  it  would  be  unwise  to  forget  that  natural  laws  and  physical 
conditions  play  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  men  and 
nations.  But  there  are  events  for  which  these  afford  no  explanation. 
But  for  the  Nile,  whose  annual  overflow  clothes  with  fruitful  harvests  a 
valley  600  miles  long,  the  Egypt  of  history  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  the  Nile  still  flows,  and  the  deposit  her  floods  bring  is  as  rich  as 
when  hundred-gated  Thebes  stood  in  her  grandeur.  But  Egypt  is  but 
a  vast  sepulchre  of  departed  greatness. 

The  Tiber  still  flows  through  Rome,  and  the  climate  is  as  glowing 
as  when  it  produced  a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Caesar ;  but  the  Italian  of  to-day 
has  none  of  the  iron  of  the  old  Roman  in  his  blood.  Nations  wax  or 
wane  in  obedience  to  subtler  forces,  less  material  laws  than  those  of  soil 
and  atmosphere.  A  true  philosophy  of  history  cannot  be  constructed  on 
such  materialistic  lines.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  divine  hand  shaping 
human  history.  No  finer,  no  truer  definition  of  history  has  ever  been 
made  than  this  :  "  History  is  the  prophetical  interpreter  of  that  most 
sacred  epic,  of  which  God  is  the  poet,  and  Humanity  the  theme."  I 
know  of  no  century  which  shows  more  distinctly  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  planting  and  building  a  nation,  than  that  over  which  we 
cast  our  eyes  to-day  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic.  That  hand 
may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

The  existence  of  this  Western  Continent  was  known  long  before 
Columbus  sailed  across  the  sea.  But  the  King  of  Kings  was  holding 
it  in  His  own  hands,  and  events  were  shaping  the  men  who  should 
enter  and  possess  it.     Spain  and  Portugal  sought  to  add  it  to  their  pos- 
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sessions,  but  a  higher  power  than  Pope  or  Council  decreed  otherwise. 
France  tried  to  get  a  foothold  here,  but  it  was  not  to  be  the  heritage 
of  a  people  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots.  God's  time  had  not 
yet  come.  Between  the  time  when  Columbus  sailed  and  the  launching 
of  the  Mayflower  the  great  battle  for  religious  liberty  had  been  fought 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  England.  Men  were  ready  to  forsake  land 
and  kindred  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and,  when  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  ancient  homes,  this  New  World  was  flung  open,  and  across 
the  sea  came  the  English  Puritan,  the  French  Huguenot,  the  Dutch 
Remonstrant,  drawn  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  Republic  ;  and  when  of  such  men 
it  was  built,  no  wonder  its  foundations  were  of  granite  and  its  walls  ot 
adamant. 

The  next  scene  in  this  history  is  "  The  achievement  of  Independence." 
It  is  not  necessary  I  should  trace  all  the  influences  and  incidents  which 
led  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  its  results.  These  you  have  read, 
or  can  read  at  your  leisure.  The  colonists  engaged  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, lived  a  pure,  self-reliant  life,  feeling  no  instinctive  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  any  sovereign  save  Him  who  gives  to  men  seed-time  and 
harvest,  sunshine  and  rain.  It  was  not  until  repeated  acts  of  tyranny 
and  oppressive  taxation  had  tried  their  loyalty  and  patience  beyond 
endurance  that  they  rebelled,  but  when  forced  into  war  these  simple- 
hearted  men  displayed  every  manly  attribute  and  every  element  of  power. 
A  more  suicidal  policy  than  that  of  England  toward  the  American  colo- 
nies was  never  pursued  by  any  government.  George  III.,  at  that  time 
King  of  England,  deserves  the  name  of  George  the  Stupid.  While  said 
to  possess  many  private  virtues  (so  private  they  were  never  discovered), 
he  was  as  a  monarch  prejudiced,  intolerant,  perverse  and  impervious  to 
counsel  or  advice.  The  narrowness  of  his  mind  was  only  equalled  by  his 
obstinacy  of  will.  His  wisest  councillors  saw  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct,  and  faithfully  warned  him  against  them.  Lord 
Chatham  used  all  his  power,  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  and  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  avert  the 
approaching  conflict,  but  in  vain.  The  parasites  who  flattered  the  King's 
love  of  absolutism  had  more  influence  than  the  wisest  and  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen.  Almost  the  last  words  of  Chatham  were  a  protest 
against  the  imbecile  policy  which  was  being  pursued.  When  George 
Granville  assumed  the  reins  of  office,  his  first  act  precipitated  the  issue. 
This  was  the  operation  and  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  repeal  ol 
that  act  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  temporarily  averted  the  rup- 
ture between  the  colonists  and  the  home  government.  The  final  retire- 
ment of  Chatham  opened  the  way  for  the  gay,  false,  dissipated,  veering, 
presumptuous  and  unscrupulous  Charles  Townsend.  Gifted  with  a 
brilliant  and  fascinating  power  of  oratory,  this  man  was  possessed  of  a 
nature  without  any  guiding  moral  or  political  principles.  Goaded  by  the 
taunts  of  Granville,  he  ushered  in  a  bill  taxing  the  American  people, 
which  cost  England  thirteen  colonies,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  on 
her  public  character.  When  Townsend  died  "by  the  grace  of  a  ma- 
lignant fever,"  the  conduct  of  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
North — a  man  destitute  of  either  great  virtue  or  vice,  a  commonplace 
tool  of  the  King,  under  whose  administration  the  American  war  was 
commenced  and  prosecuted.  In  vain  did  Chatham  thunder  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Burke  and  Fox  hurl  invectives  against  his  course  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  pursued  his  policy  of  attempting  to  crush  the 
American  colonies  by  a  ruthless  war.  But  the  love  of  liberty  was  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  the  sight  of  burning  villages,  cities  invested  with 
British  soldiery,  and  the  employment  of  the  Indian's  scalping-knife,  only 
maddened  the  colonists  and  strengthened  them  for  resistance,  which  only 
extermination  could  subdue.  Never  was  an  act  more  pregnant  with 
vital  issues  for  the  human  race  performed  than  that  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  when  the  Continental  Congress  passed  the  memorable  Declaration 
of  Independence,  by  which  the  colonies  severed  themselves  from  all  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  While  they  were  debating  the  ques- 
tion,  the   momentous   character   ot    which    none    saw   more   clearly  than 
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themselves,  half  the  world  believed  Congress  would  never  dare  to  do 
the  deed.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  toward  Philadelphia.  Eng- 
lish statesmen  sneered  at  the  idea.  When  it  was  rumored  that  on  that 
day  it  would  be  signed,  an  old  man  was  sent  into  the  belfry  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  Congress  was  in  session,  instructed  to  strike  one 
hundred  strokes  on  "Liberty  Bell"  when  the  act  was  done.  The  old 
man  climbed  the  steps,  muttering,  "  They  will  never  do  it ;  they  will 
never  do  it."  He  but  spoke  the  feelings  of  half  his  contemporaries  the 
world  over.  The  hours  went  slowly  by.  The  men  who  were  shaping 
the  destinies  of  a  mighty  people  pondered  every  sentence  of  that  declara- 
tion, which  would  be,  if  passed,  as  the  flinging  down  of  the  gauntlet  in 
the  face  of  death.  The  old  man  slumbered  at  his  post.  Suddenly  he 
was  roused  by  a  shout  from  below,  "Ring!  Ring!  They've  done  it. 
Ring!  Ring!"  He  seized  the  rope,  and  over  the  city  rang  out  the  notes 
of  the  bell  like  a  hundred  tongues,  Liberty!  Liberty !  Liberty !  And  they 
pealed  across  the  sea,  clanged  against  the  doors  of  St.  Stephen's  at  West- 
minster, and  told  the  world  that  a  handful  of  men  in  America  had  defied 
the  mightiest  power  in  Europe. 

The  men  who  signed  that  Declaration  knew  they  did  it  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  The  act  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  monarchies  high  treason. 
So  deep  was  the  silence,  so  oppressive,  as  the  last  name  was  written, 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  lift  the  weight  that  seemed  to  sit  on  every 
heart,  said,  in  rough,  homely  humor,  "  Now,  we  must  all  hang  together, 
or  we   shall   all   hang   separately." 

What  gave  these  men  the  courage  for  such  a  deed?  Simply  the 
consciousness  they  were  in  the  right.  There  were  praying  men  in  that 
Congress — men  who  believed  in  God  as  the  ruler  of  nations.  It  was 
not  until  by  unanimous  vote  was  added  to  the  original  draft  by  Jefferson 
the  clause,  "  With  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,"  that  it  was 
signed.  That  appeal  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  right  was  more  to  them 
than  the  fleets  of  England,  which  whitened  all  the  harbors  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  keynote  of  all  the  strife  that  followed.      It  was  the   banner 
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which  led  the  revolutionary  heroes  to  victory.  It  is  the  standing  protest 
against  those  who  would  ignore  or  deny  the  Divine  hand  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Republic. 

The  struggle  through  which  the  nation  passed,  baptized  with  fire 
and  blood,  is  eloquent  with  the  deeds  of  patriots,  warriors  and  states- 
men, than  whom  the  world  annals  no  nobler.  But  towering  above  them 
all,  pure  and  princely,  modest  and  mighty,  patriot  and  President,  the 
chosen  leader  and  commander  of  the  people,  his  character  radiant  with 
every  public  and  private  virtue,  crowned  in  the  love  of  every  lover  of 
truth  and  liberty  with  a  richer  crown  than  any  earth  could  make  him, 
stands  George  Washington. 

How  shall  we  portray  this  illustrious  man  ?  Let  some  of  his 
noble  compeers  speak.  Lafayette  says :  "  In  my  idea,  General  Wash- 
ington is  the  greatest  man,  for  I  look  upon  him  as  the  most  virtuous." 
Chateaubriand,  on  one  occasion  after  meeting  him,  writes :  "  There  is  vir- 
tue in  the  look  of  a  great  man.  I  feel  myself  warmed  and  refreshed 
by  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  The  Marquis  of  Chastellux  wrote  of  him : 
"  Brave,  without  temerity  ;  laborious,  without  ambition ;  generous,  without 
prodigality  ;  noble,  without  pride ;  virtuous,  without  severity.  It  will  be 
said  of  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  civil  war,  he  had  nothing  with  which 
he  could  reproach  himself."  Small  writers  and  speakers  have  sometimes 
tried  to  belittle  him  by  saying:  "He  had  undoubted  virtue,  but  was  des- 
titute of  genius."  The  genius  of  the  poet  or  of  the  orator  he  may  not 
have  possessed,  but  his  was  the  genius  of  action.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  our  acutest  critics :  "  If  force  and  insight  be  the  characteristics  of 
genius,  and  influence  its  test,  and  especially  if  great  effects  support  a 
cause  proportionably  great,  that  is,  a  great  causative  mind — then  is 
Washington  most  assuredly  a  man  of  genius,  and  one  whom  no  other 
American  has  equalled  in  his  power  of  working  morally  and  mentally 
on  other  minds." 

Washington  was  a  patriot,  and  thus  the  exact  reverse  of  a  politician. 
The  distinction  between  these   needs   to  be   sharply  drawn  and  strongly 
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set  forth.  Never  was  this  need  greater  than  to-day.  The  politician  is 
full  of  tricky  expedients  ;  the  patriot  is  ruled  by  eternal  principles.  The 
politician  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  do  something  for  him  ; 
the  patriot  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  all  things  for  his  country.  The 
politician  feeds  and  fattens  off  the  country  ;  the  patriot  dies  for  it.  The 
politician  surveys  his  own  future  through  the  fumes  of  a  corner  saloon, 
and  bribes  voters  with  unlimited  whiskey ;  the  patriot  ascends  the  watch 
tower  of  clear  and  serene  philosophic  contemplation,  and  through  the 
history  of  the  past  seeks  to  gather  wisdom  to  steer  the  ship  of  State 
safely  through  the  currents  of  coming  years.  Such  a  patriot  was  our 
revered  first  President.  To  him,  country  was  dearer  than  fame,  emol* 
uments,  office  or  life.  "  Cut  a  little  deeper,  cut  a  little  deeper,  and  you 
will  find  the  Emperor,"  said  a  dying  soldier  of  France,  as  the  surgeon 
probed  for  the  bullet  that  was  near  his  heart."  "When  I  am  dead, 
you  will  find  France  written  on  my  heart,"  said  the  hapless  Mary 
Stuart.  America  was  graven  on  the  heart  of  Washington.  This  kept 
him  cheerful  in  discouragement,  brave  in  action,  calm  when  traitors 
plotted  against  him  and  slanderers  sought  to  smirch  his  stainless  name. 
We  see  him,  through  all  the  trials  of  his  career,  coming  forth  from 
every  test  and  conflict  "without  any  bitterness  in  his  virtue,  or  hatred 
in  his  patriotism ;  always  calm,  serene,  gentle,  firm."  His  placid  face 
grows  sublime  in  its  repose.  No  artist's  pencil  can  ever  paint,  no 
orator's  words  describe,  the  majesty  of  that  face,  the  index  of  a  great, 
passionate  but  self-restrained   soul. 

He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  godly  man.  I  rank  George  Wash- 
ington with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  warrior  patriot  of  Sweden ;  with 
Hampden,  the  patriot  statesman  of  England;  with  William  of  Orange, 
the  patriot  leader  of  Holland.  These  were  all  men  of  faith,  men  of 
prayer,  men  of  reverent  trust  in  God,  men  not  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Almighty  or  to  appeal  to   Him  ere  they  rode  into  battle. 

Whether  in  such  a  crisis  in  his  life  as  that  of  Valley  Forge,  or  such 
hours  of  triumph  as  when  he  stood  to  be  inaugurated  the  first   Presi- 
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dent  of  the  American  Republic,  or  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  he  sighs : 
"Father  of  Mercies,  take  me  to  Thyself/'  we  see,  that  deep  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  man  was  the  simple  faith  and  loyal  reverence  of  a 
little  child. 

Sweeping  our  thoughts  over  the  roll  of  the  world's  heroes,  to  whom 
shall  we  compare  him  ? 

Rome  had  her  Caesar,  great  and  brave,  but  stain  was  on  his  wreath  ; 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and   died  the  tyrant's  death. 
France  had  its  Eagle,  but  his  wings,  though  lofty  they  might  soar, 
Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight  and  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 
Those  hero  gods,  whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  have  chained  the  waves, 
Who  fleshed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal  to  make  a  world  of  slaves ; 
Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fiercely  waded  on — 
Oh,  where  shall  be  their  glory,  by  the  side  of  Washington? 

Noble  and  just  is  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  one  of  England's 
latest  historians :  "  No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a 
nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  and  courteous  in  his  address. 
His  manners  were  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  silence  and  the  serene 
calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect  self-mastery.  But  there  was 
little  in  his  outer  bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts 
his  figure  with  all  the  simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue  out  of  the 
smaller  passions,  the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  It 
was  only  as  the  weary  fight  went  on  that  the  Colonists  discovered  the 
greatness  of  their  leader,  his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his 
silence  under  difficulties,  his  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat, 
the  patience  with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with 
which  he  struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through  war 
or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim  save 
that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  no  personal 
longing  save  that  of  returning  to  his  own  friends  when  their  freedom 
was  secured." 
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Such  was  the  man  raised  up  by  God  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Divine   Providence  in  the  establishment  of  this   our  loved  republic. 

This  same  overruling  Providence  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  our 
second  great  national  crisis.  This  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  the  place, 
to  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  greatest  civil  war  since  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  grappled  each  other's  throats  on 
the  battlefields  of  old  England. 

Many  of  you  are  more  familiar  with  these  than  I  can  be,  and 
upon  many  hearts  the  story  is  written  in  scars  that  time  even  cannot 
heal. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a  century  statesmen  of  prophetic  insight 
saw  the  conflict  approaching,  and  commanding  voices  were  lifted 
in  vain  attempt  to  stay  the  approaching  crisis.  Some  of  the  noblest 
utterances  of  that  imperial  orator  and  consummate  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster,  were  made  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  mad  attempt  at 
secession  —  an  attempt  he  saw  must  plunge  the  nation  to  its 
very  lips  in  blood.  Charles  Sumner  is  another  name  worthy  of 
immortal  honor  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and 
his  love  of  liberty.  The  man  who  made  his  motto :  "  Where  liberty  is 
there  is  my  party,"  belonged  not  to  any  political  section,  but  to  the 
world.  Such  men  as  these  were  prophets,  and  read  the  scroll  of  coming 
events.  When  that  shot  rang  against  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
fateful  die  was  cast.  Its  echoes  pealed  all  round  the  world.  Tories 
and  aristocrats,  kings  jealous  of  their  trembling  thrones,  heard  it  and 
rejoiced.  Liberal  statesmen  and  friends  of  freedom  heard  it  and  wept. 
The  great  Richard  Cobden,  of  England,  said  when  he  heard  of  it,  "  I 
cannot  sleep  for  thoughts  of  what  that  may  mean."  It  meant  the 
overthrow  of  this  Republic,  the  shattering  of  the  dearest  hopes  of  man- 
kind, or  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  the  Union  upon  a  foundation  that  shall  stand  until  wrapped 
in  flames,  in  ruins  hurled,  sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world.  Then  God 
called  to  the  front  a  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  people — a   man  standing 
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as  grandly  heroic  as  Washington,  whose  stature  grows  with  the  passing 
years,  the  diadem  of  whose  fame  shall  brighten  with  the  sweep  of  the 
centuries — Abraham  Lincoln. 

No  other  land  has  ever  passed  through  such  a  crisis  as  that  civil 
war.  The  sympathies  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  were  against  the  North. 
There  were  traitors  at  home  more  to  be  feared  than  any  foe  on  open 
field.  Through  the  seething  sea  the  hand  that  held  the  helm  with  a 
grasp  firm  as  death  was  that  of  Lincoln.  If  ever  a  man  was  singled 
out  by  God  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  nation,  to  save  its  honor  and  its 
integrity,  Lincoln  was  elected  to  do  this  for  this  great  Union.  He  was 
a  constant  disappointment  to  his  enemies  and  a  surprise  to  his  friends. 
Through  his  entire  administration  he  revealed  unsuspected  wisdom,  and 
startled  men  by  the  disclosure  of  unexpected  strength.  No  other  man 
could  have  been  as  fully  in  touch  with  the  people.  His  early  life 
threw  him  into  contact  with  the  working  classes,  and  he  never  failed 
in  sympathy  for  the  sons  of  toil.  His  personal  magnetism  was  resist- 
less. When  he  called  for  men,  the  boys  in  city  and  hamlet,  from  work- 
shop and  counter,  plow  and  forge,  responded,  "  We  are  coming,  Father 
Abraham."  His  unaffected  manners  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
wealthy  and  those  high  in  office,  and  won  the  affection  of  the  lowly.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man.  His  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  triumph  of 
every  cause  that  by  righteousness  allied  itself  to  God,  was  deep  and  im- 
movable. Unostentatious  in  this  as  in  every  other  thing,  his  intimate  friends 
and  councillors  knew  that  he  often  sought  the  Divine  light  and  leading  in 
exigencies  that  tried  his  soul.  This  gave  him  marvellous  patience  and 
unfailing  courage.  He  saw  that  Divine  forces  were  on  the  side  of  the 
principles  at  the  heart  of  that  conflict,  and  believed  that  till  Chris- 
tianity went  down  slavery  could  not  succeed  against  liberty.  The 
"  rapture  of  the  battle "  he  never  felt.  The  courage  of  conscience 
he  always  knew.  The  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  his  career.  When  he  signed  that  paper  it  seemed  as 
if    seraphim   rallied   at  his  side,   and  the    captain    of   the    Lord's    hosts 
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went  forth  to  war.  Victory  followed  victory,  until  the  news  came  that 
Richmond  was  evacuated  and  the  sword  of  rebellion  surrendered.  The 
bells  rang  merrily  all  over  the  land.  The  booming  cannon  pealed 
out  a  universal  jubilee,  and  the  nations  across  the  sea  saw,  as  the 
smoke  of  battle  cleared  away,  the  fabric  of  Republican  government  they 
believed  was  tottering  to  its  fall  standing  erect,  rocked  to  a  grander  sta- 
bility by  the  tempest  which  had  swept  over  it. 

Again  our  heritage  was  made  secure.  But  not  as  Washington  died 
was  Lincoln  to  die.  The  assassin's  hand  madly  set  that  noble  spirit 
free,  and  yet  in  his  dying  agony  the  prayer  which  fell  from  his  lips 
was  that  of  the  martyr  of  Calvary,  "  Father  forgive  them,"  etc. ;  and 
then,  borne  on  the  prayers  of  a  million  people  he  had  delivered  from 
bondage,  followed  by  the  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  a  nation  he  had  saved,  the 
soul  of  the  simple,  clean-handed  patriot  and  President,  Lincoln,  ascended 
to  the  presence  of  Him  who  died  to  set  men  free. 

Thus  was  our  heritage  won  at  the  first,  and  re-won  again  during 
the  hundred  years  we  look  back  upon  to-day.  For  the  men  who  gave 
it  to  us  we  give  God  hearty  thanks.  Not  depreciating  the  work  of  any, 
even  the  humblest  toiler,  the  unrecorded  soldier  who  fell  on  the  fields  of 
strife,  we  may  yet  say,  "Long  as  the  government  thus  established  shall 
continue  to  endure,  long  as  this  country  shall  be  the  home  of  one 
nation,  and  attract  to  its  bosom  the  liberty  lovers  from  every  clime — 
long  as  its  people  shall  make  the  hills  of  the  North,  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  the  palmetto  and  orange  trees  of  the  South,  ring  or  quiver  with 
the  hymns  of  their  jubilee — shall  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
be  cherished  in  our  hearts,  revered  in  our  homes,  and  wreathed  with 
the  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  they  lived  and  died." 
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